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party. They were in a difficult position. It was too late
to change their general policy of acquiescence in Italy's
absorption of Ethiopia, a policy in which France was
even more deeply involved than ourselves, though this
was being made every day more difficult to justify by
Signor Mussolini's truculent speeches, and his dis-
regard of those conventional gestures with which
the older Imperial Powers had been accustomed to
preface the act of swallowing up some backward
race.

Towards the end of August the Cabinet, or at any
rate* its principal members, decided upon a policy
which was certainly astute enough with respect to the
domestic issue, but exceedingly precarious abroad.
They determined to take a strong line about collective
security at Geneva, thereby rallying to their side Lord
Robert Cecil and his followers, and possibly encouraging
Signor Mussolini to come more rapidly to terms about
Ethiopia in the triangular negotiations which were
continually proceeding between France, Italy and
Great Britain. It seems probable that our Foreign
Office was obsessed by the idea, based on pre-war
economics, that Italy was financially unable to face a
long colonial campaign*

This was the real prelude to Sir Samuel Hoare's famous
speech of September llth, the day after he had come
to an agreement with M. Laval about Anglo-French
foreign policy. The speech was simply part and parcel
of the general plan which led up to the Hoare-Laval
proposals in December, but in form it was a whole-
hearted proclamation of England's loyalty to the
Covenant and to the idea of collective security. Pro-
fessor Arnold Toynbee's general conclusion about
this speech cannot be controverted.